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EUicott, professor of mathematics at West Point.
Quickly taking his place as one of the most
progressive and efficient among the younger in-
structors at the post, Douglass was transferred
successively to the chairs of mathematics and
engineering, bettered his professional standing,
and in the meantime received important outside
assignments from the government. He served
with surveys of the defenses of Long Island
Sound, as astronomical surveyor with a com-
mission to determine the Canadian boundary
from Niagara to Detroit, and in the exploration
of Lake Superior region conducted in 1820 by
Gen. Cass. Later he was employed, as consult-
ing engineer or in charge of special projects, by
canal and railroad corporations, as well as by the
State of Pennsylvania. The number of such en-
gagements led him to resign from the army in
1831.

For nearly three years he had been interested
in the Morris and Essex Canal of New Jersey,
then under construction, and particularly in the
substitution of inclined planes with mechanical
lifting power for canal locks. After leaving West
Point he directed that work. At the same time
(1832-33) he held a professorship of natural
philosophy in the University of the City of New
York, later becoming professor of civil engineer-
ing and architecture with few required duties.
He designed the University's building in Wash-
ington Square. More noteworthy, however, was
his relation to the New York City water supply.
Acting as engineer for the commissioners in
1834-36, he selected the Croton water-shed in
preference to two other possible sources in West-
chester County, located the route of the aque-
duct, and determined all the essential features
of the system, including the crossing of the Har-
lem River on a high bridge. With later enlarge-
ment this system continued to supply New York
with water for seventy-five years. Before the
actual building of the Croton Aqueduct had been
begun Douglass was superseded as chief engi-
neer, but his plans were followed in the con-
struction, with slight changes. It appeared that
incompatibility had developed between him and
the chairman of the Board of Commissioners
(see A Memoir of the Construction, Cost, and
Capacity of the Croton Aqueduct, 1843, com-
piled from official documents by Charles King,
pp. 140-43). His next important undertaking
was the planning and laying out of Greenwood
Cemetery in Brooklyn. This work occupied him
until 1840, when at the suggestion of his friend
and former pastor, Bishop Mcllvaine [q.v.]t he
was called to the presidency of Kenyon College,
thea a feeble and struggling institution under
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the care of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of
Ohio. The authority committed to Douglass as
president was only nominal. The college did not
flourish and friction developed with the trustees
and with the bishop. Although no charges were
preferred against Douglass, in 1844 he was re-
quested by the trustees to resign. On his re-
fusal, he was removed; but the trustees at the
same time expressed confidence in him and ap-
preciation of his merits. Returning to his pro-
fession, he worked on cemetery projects at Al-
bany, N. Y., and at Quebec for several years, but
in 1848 was chosen to the professorship of
mathematics and natural philosophy at Geneva
(later Hobart) College, Geneva, N. Y. There he
died in the following year, as the result of a
paralytic stroke.
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DOUGLASS, FREDERICK (Feb. 1817?-
Feb. 20, 1895), abolitionist, orator, journalist,
was named Frederick Augustus Washington
Bailey, but assumed the name of Douglass after
his escape from slavery. He was born at Tucka-
hoe near Easton, Talbot County, Md., the son
of an unknown white father and Harriet Bailey,
a slave who had also some Indian blood. As a
child he experienced neglect and cruelty, indul-
gence and hard work; but particularly the tyr-
anny and circumscription of an ambitious human
being who was legally classed as real estate. He
turned at last upon his cruelest master, and by
fighting back for the first time, realized that re-
sistance paid even in slavery. He was sent to
Baltimore as a house servant and learned to
read and write with the assistance of his mis-
tress. Soon he conceived the possibility of free-
dom. The settlement of his dead master's estate
sent him back to the country as a field hand. He
conspired with a half dozen of his fellows to es-
cape but their plan was betrayed and he was
thrown into jail. His master's forbearance se-
cured his return to Baltimore, where he learned
the trade of a ship's calker and eventually was
permitted to hire his own time, A second at-
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